






































Room heating 
. . « for heating air 

Practically any problem requiring 
heated air can be solved by gas 
whether it is for space heating, dry- 
ing or for industrial processing. 















Gas-fired boilers 


. . » for heating liquids 

From swimming bath water to salt 
bath solutions, gas heating has no 
rival. Gas goes to work rapidly and is 
simple to operate. Whatever the quan- 
tity, whatever the liquid, it burns 
clean and constant to give you the 
precise heat you require. 


Consult your area gas board 


The Gas Industry makes the best use of the Nation’s coal 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 
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A NEW ‘Phorpres’ product... 





PHORPRES 
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A 3” SIX-CAVITY BUILDING BLOCK 


Available in course heights of 83” and 93”, this 
new “Phorpres”’ product has a crushing strength 
which complies with BS.1190:51. It also meets the 
* Low cost requirements of the Model Byelaws, Series IV 

(Third schedule, paragraph 3). An unventilated 

double skin cavity wall using 3” building blocks 
* ae sy gua in conjunction with 43” brickwork gives a thermal 
transmittance “U” of 0-27. 


* Fully load-bearing 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 Holborn 8282 





Midland District Office : South-Western Northern District Office: 
Prudential Buildings, District Office : St. Paul’s House, BY APPOINTMENT 
St. Philip’s Place, 11 Orchard St., 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, TO HER MAJESTY 
Birmingham, 3 Bristol, 1 Leeds QUEEN ELIZABETH 1! 
Colmore 4141 Bristol 23004/5 Leeds 20771 BRICK MAKERS 


LB.45 
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THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 











invites applica- 
tion for membership 
from individuals, local authorities, 
and business firms who wish to see the 
Association’s policy applied to 
the problems of physical 





reconstruction 





* 


Individual Membership from £1 11s 6d. 





The Town and Country Planning Association seeks to promote plan- 


ning education and propaganda, at the same time making available ae 











to its members an information service on all planning matters. Mem- T 

bership of the Association includes the annual subscription to Town ~ 
1e 

and Country Planning, Britain’s foremost planning journal. stere 

Exhibitions, lectures, conferences, and tours are organized from time “a 
to time in London and other parts of the country. and 

For particulars of membership apply to the Secretary at the Planning =e 

: 5 1e ¢ 

Centre, 28 King Street, London, WC2. Temple Bar 5006-7. M 
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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farmland, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
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It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
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the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 
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HOUSES ON CROXTETH ESTATE Ronald Bradbury, Ph.D.,F.R.1.B.A.,A.M.T.P.1. 
ROOFED WITH MARLEY ANGLIA City Architect and Director of Housing 


LIVERPOOL 2 


has employed vast areas of Tov 
MARLEY ROOF TILES — 
and MARLEY FLOOR TILES 





on Housing Estates and Schools 
Lil 


the 
vol 
The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Riverhead, S ks, Kent. Set ks 55255 


ro 
London Showrooms (Floor Tiles) at Alfred Goslett & Co. Ltd., 127-131 Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2. Gerrard 7890 din 





Booker Avenue Primary School. Solid floors covered with Marley Tiles fi ’ 
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Stuck in the Ice 


LIKE THE Antarctic expedition, 
the great experiment in dispersal by 
voluntary agreements between met- 
ropolitan authorities and country 
districts is at the moment badly 
jammed in an ice-floe some way short 
ofits base for active operations. In the 
London region only the Swindon and 
Bletchley projects can be claimed to 
be in full swing. Many others are 
either moving at a disappointingly 
slow pace, or have been halted for the 
time being by the increase of the 
interest rate on local loans (referred 
to elsewhere in this issue) or by the 
continued doubts of prospective re- 
ceiving authorities as to whether the 
financial aid they are offered by dis- 
persing authorities and the Govern- 
ment are sufficient to protect them 
from an undue local burden. 

The circumstances differ from 


place to place, and it has to be ad- 
mitted that these variations make it 
difficult for the Ministry and its 
guardian angel the Exchequer to cut 
all the knots at once by a simple 
formula of grants. Some of the pros- 
pective receiving authorities are so 
alert to the present opportunity of 
expansion with financial aid from 
outside that they are prepared to take 
a reasonable “‘business”’ risk of a rise 
in rates; such a rise might be only 
temporary or no more than a slower 
unaided expansion would cause. 
This is a progressive and we think a 
commendably far-sighted attitude. 
And some county councils, realizing 
that a planned increase of population 
and industry in their counties would 
facilitate advances in public and social 
services and produce an increase in 
urban rate-revenues, are encourag- 
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ing expansion schemes by grants for 
housing, water supply, sewerage, and 
other purposes under the Local 
Government Act, in supplementation 
of the Government grants and the 
10-year rate contribution from the 
dispersing authorities. 

But there are still a majority of 
cases in which the county council is 
not disposed to assist in this way, and 
where the prospective receiving 
authority, after making its calcula- 
tions, still has an acute fear that the 
expansion will involve too heavy a 
burden—in some cases from the early 
years of the scheme, and in others 
after the end of the 10-year period. 
The latter fear may be little justified 
in view of the definite assurances by 
the Ministry that it will consider 
sympathetically any evidence of un- 
due burden after the 10-year period. 
But there is also, we find, some fear, 
accentuated by the rise in interest on 
local loans, of an adverse effect even 
within this period. Authorities can- 
not confidently estimate the increase 
of rate-revenue from shops and 
premises other than housing; and 
unless they are so anxious to secure 
expansion or to play their part in a 
great national policy that they will 
take what is really a business risk, 
they are hesitating or even with- 
drawing from negotiations at this 
critical time. 

The suggestion has been made by 
some of these authorities that the 
Government should reimburse them 
for the 1 to 14 per cent excess in the 
interest rate so long as it continues. 
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But, such is the uncertainty in calcu- 
lations with so many unknowns, it is 
conceivable that this expedient, 
though much cheaper for the Ex- 
chequer than the excess subsidies on 
multi-storey flats in congested places, 
would be too generous to some re- 
ceiving authorities, while no more 
than adequate for others. 

In the circumstances, a formula of 
insurance or guarantee against a 
future burden on rates may be the 
most practicable and the fairest 
course. In counties that would bene- 
fit, as in fact most rural and semi- 
rural counties would, by some addi- 
tions to their urban districts, re- 
sponsibility for this guarantee might 
well be shared by the county coun- 
cils. 

We think this, along with ad hoc 
consideration in each case of the 
adequacy of the 50 per cent Ex- 
chequer grant for public services, and 
some widening of the class of services 
ranking for this grant, would go a 
long way to break the ice in which the 
dispersal ship is now embedded. 

But we are also of opinion that in 
the London, Birmingham, Manches- 
ter and some other regions the use of 
the Town Development Act, operat- 
ed with all the energy of the Minister 
and Sir Humphrey Gale, will not 
alone enable dispersal to proceed at 
the pace necessary to solve in a human 
way the problem of rehousing on 
slum clearance. It is an urgent 
necessity that sites shall at the same 
time be selected and designated for 
the next batch of new towns. 


TCPA European Tour, 1956 


This year’s TCPA holiday-study 
tour will probably be between 12 and 
27 August, to Finland, with two-day 
stops en route at Copenhagen and 
Stockholm. 


Particulars of the tour may be 
obtained from the Tour Secretary, 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2. 
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THE CHARACTER OF CITIES: VI 
GLASGOW’S GLOOMY GRANDEUR 


Immensely important as a great centre of the basic industries on 
which modern civilization rests, Glasgow crowds vast numbers of 
its population in the most congested and graceless conditions in 
Great Britain. Its magnificent surroundings are a priceless asset, 
but present difficulties in the choice of locations for much wider 
dispersal. The problem of good replanning is at last receiving 


intelligent attention. 


by ROBERT GRIEVE 


“To describe a city so much frequented as Glasgow is unnecessary’’.—Dr Samuel 


Johnson. 


HERE Is a multitude of refer- 
[ences to Glasgow by travellers 

in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. They are unani- 
mous in praising it for its beauty and 
convenience. It was then also a pros- 
perous community and, even at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, 
was inhabited by some 25,000 people. 
One reference in 1662 describes it as 
“fair, large, and well-built . . . some- 
what like unto Oxford’. Daniel 
Defoe summed it up in 1723: “Ina 
word,” he said ‘*’tis one of the clean- 
liest, most beautiful, and best built 
cities in Great Britain.” The ety- 
mologists have pursued their usual 
fascinating researches into the root of 
the name and two. suggestions, 
emerging from Celtic sources, give it 
as “the green wood” or “‘the beloved 
green place”. The general picture 
built up in one’s mind in going over 
all these references is reflected in a 
1669 description: “‘renowned . . . for 
pleasantness of site, sweetness of air, 
and delightfulness of its gardens and 
orchards”. 


Affection for the City 


Glasgow is a different place today : 
according to the last census 1,089,555 


people can now claim—in or out of 
liquor, with or without pride—that 
Glasgow belongs to them. Most of 
them assert it with pride; they have a 
remarkable affection for “dirty auld 
Glesca” and they are remarkable in 
displaying it without affectation—no 
one is likely to charge the typical 
Glaswegian with class-consciousness 
or affectation. Racial and economic 
characteristics both probably con- 
tribute to this general bonhomie. 
Glasgow’s personality, since the In- 
dustrial Revolution, is stamped with 
the mark of the Gael (Irish and 
Scottish Highland) ; her people large- 
ly work in the great basic industries 
on which modern civilization rests— 
steel, coal, shipbuilding, locomotive 
engineering—and which, ironically 
enough, seem always to be accom- 
panied by the worst living environ- 
ment. However that may be, it 
would be a mistake in looking now at 
this grimy city to forget that it has a 
famous and historic past and a 
people who remember that past. 
Socially, therefore, Glasgow has a 
very strong personality. It is not a 
Philistine personality if its support of 
the causes of music and drama are 
any indication; but it must be 
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Glasgow Herald 


A busy crossroads in Glasgow’s central area. 


recorded with sorrow that there is 
hardly a building left from the older 
beautiful Glasgow except its twelfth 
century cathedral, the finest Gothic 
building in Scotland—and even it is 
dominated and overshadowed by a 
huge infirmary. 


A Heavy-duty Machine 

Physically, most of Glasgow today 
is rather like a heavy-duty machine 
built reluctantly, distastefully, and 
tastelessly by a people who did not 
reaily believe that the machine 
could be equated with humanity. It 
is a heavy stonebuilt city whose four- 
storey tenements have a kind of 


gloomy and anonymous grandeur. 
The word ‘‘mean”’ springs to mind 
when traversing the low brick slums 
of London or Manchester but it does 
not fit the Glasgow slums—they must 
be described in other harder and 





more pungent words. But the city has 
its points; parts of its central business 
area have a genuine Victorian mag- 
nificence and the old West End— 
once the abode of its merchant 
princes—is very fine indeed. ‘‘Greek” 
Thomson and Rennie Mackintosh 
have left their mark here and there in 
splendid churches and exquisite resi- 
dential terraces. And one must not 
forget some of Glasgow’s outer parks 
which are really excellent. 


Decay and Unparalleled Congestion 


Derek Senior’s article on Man- 
chester describes that city’s loss of 
character during the blitz. Glasgow 
was not bombed seriously; its char- 
acter, physically, is just fading away. 
The traditional solidity of its tene- 
ments is an illusion which does not 
stand up to close examination. Long 
neglect is apparent; crumbling stone, 
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doubtful roofs and chimney heads, 
and cracks in gable ends give a strong 
impression of physical decay to the 
close observer. 

The causes of all this are com- 
plicated and cannot be laid at any 
one door; the facts are only too clear. 
Within these crumbling tenements 
people are living in congested con- 
ditions unparalleled in any other 
British city. The statistics reflecting 
these conditions have been published 
frequently in the last year or so and 
need only be summarized. Simply 
put, Glasgow has more people to the 
room and less rooms to the house than 
any other British city. The relative 
differences, in these vital factors, are 
very great indeed and naturally lead 
to much higher densities on the 
ground than are to be found else- 
where. 700 persons per acre net is 
reached in some parts and over most 
of the central residential areas the 
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average gross density is about 400 per- 
sons per acre. The outcome of this, 
and other factors, is that any con- 
ceivable redevelopment is bound to 
produce an overspill of at least 
300,000 people. 


Impregnable Position of Glasgow 


Glasgow is the most important 
place in Scotland. Because of its geo- 
graphical position, it is the com- 
munication centre of the whole 
country. It sits athwart tiie main 
lateral routes in the lowland central 
belt and, because of the pinching in 
of Scotland’s waist by the Forth and 
Clyde estuaries, it also commands 
most of the main north-south routes. 
No dispersal of its population or im- 
provement of communication routes 
can seriously affect that dominating 
position. It is and must continue to 
be a Scottish regional centre of 
primary importance. It is almost as 


Slums in George Street. The traditional solidity of tenements is an illusion which does not 
stand up to close examination. 


George Outram 
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much a regional centre for the High- 
lands and Islands as for the Clyde 
Valley, and its first-class shopping, 
commercial, and theatre facilities re- 
flect all this. If you visit Lewis or 
Skye you will eat bread baked in 
Glasgow and you will find that when 
your hosts talk about going to the city 
they mean Glasgow—most of their 
urban relatives will live in it. 


The Central Gridiron 


If, however, you wish to motor 
from north to south or east to west on 
the more important main national 
routes you will find yourself boxed in 
its notorious central gridiron. No 
doubt Glasgow thought itself right 
up to date when, in the nineteenth 
century, it developed its central area 
on the best American model. The 
only concession made to local cir- 
cumstances, when it laid this un- 
compromising road pattern over its 
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hilly terrain, was to name its streets 
instead of numbering them. It must 
have had much in common at that 
time with the brash, optimistic 
Babbitry of the Middle West. The 
price it has paid for this is a most 
difficult central road problem, in- 
cluding a large number of streets 
with terrific gradients. 

But Glasgow has its compensa- 
tions. The Glaswegian, himself, often 
quotes the derisive, equivocal saying 
that “Glasgow is a good place to get 
out of’. Its north-western suburbs are 
almost in the Highlands, and _ its 
famous river runs through a variety of 
scenery east and west of the city 
which ranges from fine sheep-rearing 
uplands through beautiful orchard 
country to the superb Clyde estuary 
itself with its islands and mountains. 


Character of Recent Housing 
This priceless advantage, how- 


The Cathedral and Royal Infirmary, Glasgow. 


Glasgow Herald 
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ever, has its other side, and consti- 
tutes one element of the great Glas- 
gow problem—the task of finding 
living space for its people. On the 
one hand it has a severe problem of 
congestion and on the other a diffi- 
cult surrounding topography. It is 
either hemmed in by other towns or 
by natural barriers of one kind or an- 
other. Within three vears it will have 
built on all its remaining housing 
sites. 

No one can blame Glasgow for 
lack of energy in building houses. Its 
record in that respect is a splendid 
one. It has built 90,000 municipal 
houses since 1919—35,000 of them 
since the last war—by means of a 
highly organized housing depart- 
ment strengthened by successive city 
corporations. But the city’s realiza- 
tion of the overall planning dilemma 
outlined above has been tardy, and 
the thrust of this powerful housing 
machine has led to some unfortunate 
results. As it became more and more 
clear that the last available sites were 
being rapidly used up, the tendency 
has been for higher and higher densi- 
ties to be applied as the boundaries 
were approached. The application of 
higher density in itself need not ex- 
clude a good type of layout and house 
design, but it has not been successful 
in one or two of the last big sites to be 
developed—one of them designed to 
contain over 25,000 people. These 
have been largely developed in four- 
storey tenements with layouts which, 
over most of their areas, are indis- 
tinguishable in principle from the old 
corridor street pattern; where they 
do tentatively break into remini- 
scences of garden city layout the 
general effect is rather like the 
spectacle of elephants gambolling 
on the village green. The remaining 
sites, however, are now being de- 
veloped along mixed development 
lines and promise to be, in flexibility 
and imagination, immensely superior 
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Problem of the Overspill 


The problem of housing overspill is 
now very urgent but it is true to say 
that the action being taken is in 
accordance. The city is facing up toa 
policy of planned decentralization 
and is working closely with the Clyde 
Valley Regional Planning Commit- 
tee to that end. It is encouraging to 
note that the local authority col- 
laboration within the regional com- 
mittee is very good and that Glasgow 
itself is making great efforts to agree 
with various surrounding authorities 
on town development projects. Furth- 
er, as a result ofa recommendation by 
the regional committee, the Secretary 
of State for Scotland has issued a draft 
designation order under the New 
Towns Act for the building of a new 
town at Cumbernauld, eleven miles 
from the centre of the city. A public 
inquiry has been held into the subse- 
quent objections and a final decision 
will shortly be issued. All this is sound 
and encouraging, but Glasgow and 
its neighbours know, as does every 
other conurbation authority, that the 
crux will be in the field of industrial 
decentralization. And that is still a 
big question. 


Redevelopment Planning in the City 


Glasgow’s own internal planning 
work proceeds vigorously. The city 
architect and planning officer is 
building up an effective planning 
team to tackle the big tasks ahead of 
him. 

The city’s development plan is 
approved, and the financial approval 
of one of the most important com- 
munication elements in it, the White- 
inch Tunnel under the Clyde, is an 
important start in the process of 
solving the problem of central traffic 
congestion. Finally, the city will 
shortly submit to the central authority 
its first major redevelopment scheme 
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on the south bank of the Clyde near We believe that Glasgow, by divesting 
the city centre—the celebrated Gor- _ itself of sheer crowded numbers, will 
bals area. not lose any of its real influence or 

Those of us who have a deep _ power. Rather will it gain immeasur- 
affection for Glasgow are greatly ably in all the attributes of a truly 
cheered by the trend of recent events. great city. 


Water for Warwickshire 





The Stour Valley (South Warwickshire) is an area as rural and typically 
English as anywhere in England. This is farming country with its sleepy river, 
fertile meadows, Saxon villages, and long chain of ancient water-mills. 

But though water is everywhere, and flooding is frequent, until recently 
villages have had no piped water supply. In times of drought “rationed”’ water 
has had to be brought in containers from a distance. 

Now the tedious trek to village pumps and wells is over. In spring 1954, the 
Stratford-on-Avon Rural District Council’s £150,000 water scheme began 
operations. There followed more than a year of colossal labour for the scheme 
covered more than 40,000 acres and natural difficulties were considerable. 

At Preston-on-Stour pipes had to be laid under the river. This meant making 
dams, draining off river-water, and workmen slogging in the muddy river bed 
in cold spring weather. 

However, in January 1955, after many vicissitudes, water was laid on to the 
first cottage. Now, the whole area, including farm premises, is turning taps 
happily in clean country homes. DOROTHY UNETT, 
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THE ‘CHANGING BRITAIN’ CONFERENCE 


The Conference of the Town and Country Planning Association 


at London County Hall on 1 and 2 December 1955 was attended 


by representatives of many local authorities and other organizations, 


produced papers and discussions of great importance, and was very 


widely reported in the press. Its main theme was the relation of 


transport planning and the replanning of the distribution of 


population and industry. 


Ss THE Association has recog- 
A nized in convening this con- 
ference, developments in 
transport have had a profound in- 
fluence in changing the face of 
Britain. These great changes have 
given a new importance to the plan- 
ning of the best use of the limited 
space available in this crowded 
island.” Thus Mr John Profumo, 


“ce 


Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the 


Ministry ‘of Transport and Civil 
Aviation, introduced his opening 
address. In the course of a necessarily 
rapid run over transport needs, im- 
minent developments, and major 
problems, he set the rough framework 
of the conference. While Mr Pro- 
fumo could not be expected to be 
critical of the present and _ past 
governments, he did admit that 
“planning has not been sufficiently 
backed by actual work” on road de- 
velopment. The task now, however, 
is to get ahead quickly and not waste 
time arguing about “the best con- 
stitutional arrangements for improv- 
ing our road system’. His one ad- 
monition was to those critics of 
present progress who seemed to 
assume that extensive road develop- 
ment is simply a matter of having 
sufficient money. This, he said, is a 
disastrous view. 


Economy of Better Roads 
Mr C. 'T. Brunner, who read his 


paper on ‘Roads and Transport” at 
the first session, presented a highly 
critical view, based on the incon- 
trovertible assertion that road mod- 
ernization has not matched the 
growth in the use of road transport. 
This he attributed to Government 
failure to appreciate the economics of 
twentieth-century transport develop- 
ments, to plan ahead, and to trans- 
late plans into action. Alone of the 
great industrial countries, Britain 
had failed completely to nurture 
roads and road transport. There had 
been no lack of planning, but only of 
the will and sense of urgency. 

Despite the Government’s an- 
nounced programme, little of the 
essential preliminary work had been 
done. Thus in Mr Brunner’s view the 
Government itself was neglecting to 
apply the very criterion Mr Profumo 
invoked in saying that it is not 
“simply a matter of finding the 
money’. 

Tremendous savings could be made 
from major road developments, per- 
haps of the order of £25,000 for every 
mile of new road. While Mr Brunner 
did not suggest that any part of these 
savings would—or could—go direct 
to the Treasury, at least the reduction 
of transport costs would help keep 
down the price of our exports. 

While roads must be built to take 
an ever-increasing volume of traffic, 
they should be constructed to blend 
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This diagram shown by Mr. Peter Masefield in his lecture at the TCPA Conference, 
December 1955, shows the average speed between city centres of various forms of transport, 
taking into account times taken between the centre and its airport. 


in with the landscape. On the fast 
new trunk roads, “service enclaves’, 
providing a variety of facilities—and 
of brands of petrol—but well off the 
road, should be sited every fifty miles 
or so. Mr Brunner concluded with a 
plea for a national highway authority, 
raising its own loans, and drawing a 
fixed yearly proportion from motor 
taxation income. This he saw as the 
best way of ensuring that 800 miles of 
new motorway would be built quickly 
and efficiently. 

In opening the discussion, Major- 
General Russell urged that the pro- 
vision of trunk roads must be accom- 
panied by redevelopment of roads in 
the large urban centres—a_ point 





stressed by many speakers. We should 
have comprehensive transport plan- 
ning, not separate development of its 
essential parts—road, rail, and air. 


A National Highway Authority 


Mr Richard Edmonds, Chairman 
of the LCC Town Planning Com- 
mittee, spoke of ‘“‘the tremendous 
backlog of work to be done’. Mr 
Gatliff, of the Ramblers and Youth 
Hostels Association, a former Trea- 
sury official, supported Mr Brunner’s 
contention that an authority with 
financial autonomy should be set up. 
Mr Kidd, county planning officer, 


Nottinghamshire, put the question of 


the day: do the Government accept 
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Another of Mr. Masefield’s diagrams show- 
ing the fall (or in one case the fall and rise) 


of cost per seat mile for varying lengths of 


journey. 


the claims that tremendous savings 
would result from road improve- 
ments? If so, why is nothing done? 
He felt that, given the opportunity 
and the money, the existing local 
authorities could do the work. 


Railways and Air 


Mr Peter Masefield’s paper opened 
with the assurance that domestic air 
services do not offer a serious threat 
to the economic development of the 
railways. With facts, figures, slides, 
and argument, he went on to prove 
his point. He dealt at length with 
helicopters, monorail links between 
airport and city centres, and aircraft 
of the future. 

The town and country planners’ 
problems, he said, are those con- 
cerned with the siting and planning 
of airports and helicopter stations; 
and the location of routes for fast 
surface transport between airports 
and city centres. (“Rail and air 
transport can get together to co- 
ordinate the best features of both to 
provide a combined result superior to 
either alone.”’) 


The Noise of Helicopters 


Colonel Ping opened the discussion 
by reiterating the danger of unco- 
ordinated transport developments, 
and suggested that greater co-opera- 
tion is necessary to prevent serious 
blunders. Mr Masefield’s mention of 
the noise made by helicopters and 
other aircraft touched a responsive 
chord in the heart of Mr Malyon, of 
Witham, Essex, who said that the 
noise from a nearby air base was “‘real 
hell”. Miss Adburgham referred to 
the many complaints made about 
helicopters by members of the House 
of Lords. She suggested that people 
with work to do did not notice the 
noise. Mr Bellingham also thought 
that the ear becomes accustomed to 
offence, just as the eye does. Mr 
Gatliff, of the Ramblers and YHA, 
neatly rounded off the discussion 
with the claim that a sensible pattern 
of distribution of population should 
give us many noise-free places. 


Scale of the Dispersal Problem 


Mr Peter Self’s paper on ‘The 
Distribution of Population” was a 
very able and fresh re-statement of the 
classical case for dispersal, applied to 
contemporary needs and circum- 
stances. He produced some useful 
figures to demonstrate the scale of the 
problem. The “‘overspill” figure was 
enormous—for London, Manchester, 
Glasgow, and Birmingham alone it 
was substantially over a million. The 
six English conurbations contain 40 
per cent of the people, for whom 2 
million houses will be built in the 
next twenty years. A quarter might 
be built in redevelopment areas, an- 
other quarter would add to suburban 
sprawl, but the rest must be provided 
elsewhere. ““The next two decades 
will see whether Britain is to be com- 
posed of a few giant clusters (prob- 
ably twice their present size) or a 
firmament of varying sized stars.” 

Mr Self thought that adequate 
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powers existed to control industrial 
growth, but they were not being used 
effectively. The pressure of increased 
growth in the large centres is threaten- 
ing to bear down the defensive bul- 
wark of public controls. “It is vital 
that a damper be placed on employ- 
ment in the big centres, and magnets 
provided to draw industry and com- 
merce elsewhere.” These magnets 
would be a large number of varying 
sized expansion schemes, with de- 
velopment corporations undertaking 
the fifty or so major schemes needed, 
and local authorities co-operating in 
handiing the smaller ones. 

The Board of Trade should con- 
centrate on steering new industrial 
growth to the right places, while 
tightening controls in the urban 
centres. Strong public initiative is 
necessary to replace the well-meaning 
half-measures at present employed. 
The immediate need is to integrate 
those national policies which now are 
weak (such as the treatment of in- 


A third diagram by Mr. Masefield showing 

possible reductions of journey time with 

advances in the means of transport. The 

column on the right refers to a type of rocket 

aircraft not yet developed, with a possible 

speed of 1800 mph, which would do the 
journey in 15 minutes. 
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dustrial location) and to push boldly 
ahead with those policies which com- 
mand general agreement (such as dis- 
persal to new and expanded towns). 
If the opportunity for positive action 
is lost now it will be lost for ever. If it 
is taken, a much better distribution of 
population will result. 

Mrs Denington, of the LCC, open- 
ing the discussion, made a moving 
plea for extending the scale and speed 
of operations under the New Towns 
and Town Development Acts. Be- 
cause of the size of the problem of the 
conurbations and the number of 
Ministries involved it was a matter 
for Cabinet discussion and decision. 
While a number of major schemes 
ought to be started immediately, the 
rise in the rate of interest had meant 
that many potential schemes had 
been put back into the pigeon holes. 
The initiative must now come from 
the Government. 

Mr Wells, Clerk to Brecon CC, 
said that his county was crying out 
for more population, and he begged 
the big cities to look further afield 
than they are doing. Councillor 
Malyon, of Witham, which is to 


receive 12,000 Londoners, spoke of 


the burden of providing essential ser- 
vices and amenities when a penny 
rate produced less than £200. 

Birmingham’s urgent need for a 
new town was stressed by one of its 
delegates, Councillor Price. Another 
Councillor Price, this time of Chelms- 
ford, suggested that industrialists 
should co-operate with central and 
local government in classifying in- 
dustries into those which can or can- 
not move. 


London and the Rest of the Country 


Councillor W. G. Fiske, Chairman 
of the LCC Housing Committee, in 
an important paper, related the 
question of overcentralization and 
population congestion in London to 
that of traffic. In introducing him, 
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Mr F. J. Osborn said that London’s 
recognition of its need to disperse a 
substantial amount of its population 
and industry was of great historical 
and international significance. It 
marked a revolutionary change in the 
attitude of large city governments to 
their long-term planning problems. 
Dealing with this matter of redistri- 
bution of population, Mr Fiske 
expressed very strongly the view of 
the LCC that the progress of new 
town and town development schemes 
was too little and too slow. They must 
arrange for the outward movement of 
300,000 people from the county to 
make London a more comfortable 
and tolerable place for the 3} million 
left behind, while providing decent 
homes and places of work elsewhere 
for those who went out. “We are 
working for the health and happi- 
ness of hundreds of thousands of 
human beings.” 

Bletchley’s pride in being the first 
town to undertake an expansion 
scheme was expressed by Mr Sher- 
wood, the clerk to the council, who 
opened the discussion. With com- 
mendable detachment he pointed out 
the many advantages that expansion 
can bring to a small town. ‘There fol- 
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lowed a plea from Mr _ Darsey, 
National Federation of Householders, 
that planning should provide more 
generally for sites for private enter- 
prise housing. To which Mr Gatliff, 
of the Ramblers, replied with a 
warning of the danger to green belts 
of sporadic building. And Mr Hutch- 
ings of Cuckfield RDC, in an inter- 
esting account of the impact of new 
town development on a small local 
authority, criticized the encroach- 
ment on good agricultural land of 
higher-income people who ought to 
live in the new town but preferred 
to live outside it. Private develop- 
ment, he felt, should conform to the 
village development plans. 

The whole conference demonstrat- 
ed the inter-relation of the system of 
communications and the distribution 
of population. But more than that, it 
powerfully evidenced the need of 
imaginative and vigorous action to 
secure the adequate operation of the 
dispersal and decongestion policy. 

(The four main papers contain a 
wealth of facts, figures, and argu- 
ments which no brief report can 
satisfactorily summarize. Copies of 
the papers in full can be obtained 
from the TCPA, price 4s.) 


New Year Honours 


We are glad to see in the New Year 
Honours List the name of Mr. Louis 
de Soissons, RA, FRIBA, with the 
decoration CVO. The immediate 
occasion for this is his part in design- 
ing the memorial to King George VI 
in Pall Mall, London. But it is as the 
town planner and consulting archi- 
tect of Welwyn Garden City from 
1920 to the present time that he is 
best known. 

We congratulate him and the fol- 
lowing recipients of honours in the 
planning, architectural, administra- 
tive and housing fields: 


Professor A. E. Richardson, PRA 
(KCVO). 

Sir Hugh Beaver (KBE). 

Mr. G. M. McNaughton, chief en- 
gineer, MHLG (Knight). 

Mr.W.G.Fiske, chairman LCC 
Housing Committee (CBE). 

Alderman H.N.Bewley, chairman 
Liverpool Housing Committee 
(CBE). 

Mr.G.Hawley, assistant secretary, 
Department of Health for Scot- 
land (CBE). 

Mr.J.R.James, Research Officer, 
MHLG (OBE). 
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DUTCH VIEWS ON HOUSING DENSITY 


In our“ Planning Commentary” of November 1955 ( pages 515-16) 


we noted some of the conclusions in the study of housing density by 


Mr Angenot, engineer-planner in the Amsterdam city planning 
office*. Now with the aid of a translation by Mr William W. 
Mann, the Editor more fully reviews this and another interesting 


Dutch contribution’ to a subject of growing international concern. 


STRICTLY ‘‘SCIENTIFIC’’ pre- 
A scription for a socially desir- 

able maximum or minimum 
housing density is of course impos- 
sible. A whole series of value- 
judgements come into any calcula- 
tion from the primary stages, and 
these judgements inevitably vary 
with the amounts of accommodation, 
light, privacy, enclosed garden space, 
freedom from noise, and other forms 
of ‘‘amenity” wished for or insisted 
upon by potential occupants, and on 
the limits of economic resources they 
or the providers of housing can com- 
mand. Nevertheless, the ensuring of 
an adequate quantum of space in the 
home and around it is an absolute 
“‘good”’ of the greatest importance for 
personal and family life, and assess- 
ments of what is desirable, within 
current limits of what is attainable, 
have to be made, and are in fact 
made, clumsily or skilfully, by all 
housing agencies, and by town plan- 
ners who must so arrange human 
settlements as to permit of dwellings 
consistent with these assessments. 


Condemnation of “Town Cramming” 
To say that, because an “‘absolute”’ 


* Verhandelingen over het vraagstuck van de 
dichtheid van bebouwing. By Ir. L. H. S. 
Angenot. N. Samson NV, Alpen an den Rijn, 1954 

t Housing Density. Report by Jonkheer Ir. 
J. de Ranitz to the International Congress at 
Edinburgh 1954. International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning. 





by F. J. OSBORN 


standard cannot be ascertained, den- 
sity is “‘meaningless” or ‘doesn’t 
matter”’ is to take refuge in obscuran- 
tism, and it is not without significance 
that those who do so are always 
advocates of one form or another of 
“town cramming’’. Mr Angenot and 
Jonkheer de Ranitz, in the studies I 
am reviewing, are not in that re- 
actionary camp. They have indeed 
adopted ‘“‘town cramming” as an 
appropriate term of abuse. If they are 
prepared to accept or tolerate, in cer- 
tain situations, degrees of density that 
I would consider needlessly high (and 
that are in Britain inordinately 
costly), they are under no illusion 
that specific occupancy amenities are 
not depreciated thereby. Their ap- 
proach is essentially the scientific one 
of weighing the degree of deprecia- 
tion by higher density against the 
countervailing considerations of ec- 
onomic cost or (in given situations) 
scarcity of land area—an approach 
with which of course I entirely con- 
cur. I quote de Ranitz: 

“In spite of the persistency with 
which in this country [the Nether- 
lands] the thesis ‘more density is 
more efficiency’ is defended, we 
should like to state, together with 
Angenot, that in general this is in- 
accurate. In fact it is possible to de- 
sign a relatively expensive plan with 
a high housing density. . . But even 
when expense is saved by the density 
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it is not demonstrated that this is also 
desirable. In fact we have to weigh 
this saving of expense with other con- 
sequences in the planning field. 
These social consequences are con- 
siderable, because they influence the 
way of living. Even in Sweden, where 
we thought the three- or four-storey 
house was preferred, this proved not 
to be the case. Sven Markelius re- 
ported to the congress at Lisbon in 
1952 that in Stockholm 50 per cent of 
the families preferred single-family 
houses.” 


Law of Diminishing Returns 


Both Angenot and de Ranitz pay 
much attention to the relation of 
accommodation and density stan- 
dards to rent-paying capacity. ‘‘For 
every added element, more pro- 
visions, more or larger dwellings, 
results in an increased rent.’ The law 
of diminishing returns enters into this 
equation. “‘Up to a certain point, the 
utility obtained from higher rent is 
less important than the utility obtain- 
ed from other investments (clothes, 
recreation, insurance, savings) that 
have to be sacrificed on account of the 
rise in rent. The incline of the pro- 
vision curve decreases with the in- 
creased number of useful elements in 
the town plan and the housing, and 
finally this curve becomes even hori- 
zontal; the incline of the curve in- 
dicating the pressure on the family 
budget increases at the same time.” 
(De Ranitz, summarizing Angenot.) 

On this basis Angenot comes to the 
eminently sound conclusion ‘“‘that 
an optimal layout of a quarter can 
only be obtained by carefully weigh- 
ing out the utility elements projected 
in the quarter and the sacrifices re- 
quired from the inhabitants (and in 
the case of subsidy also from the 
public treasury) in order to realize 
them’’. 
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Economy in Cost and Land Area 

I am certain that if this principle 
were applied logically in England, 
we should find that the extra financial 
sacrifice involved in building high 
flats (at a cost of £800 to £1,000 a 
unit in excess of low density houses) is 
accompanied by a positively decreas- 
ing utility. The Netherlands experts 
can quote no parallel to this manifest 
absurdity. In their country they do 
not build upward except where 
economy appears to justify the sacri- 
fice of some amenity. 

Even under Netherlands con- 
ditions, Angenot and de Ranitz dis- 
pute the merits on balance of high 
density, whether on grounds of 
economy or of the loss of agricultural 
land. By increasing the proportion of 
four-storey flats in a scheme from 20 
to 80 per cent the saving of housing 
land, according to de Ranitz, is only 
14°7 per cent. “The loss of agrarian 


ANGENOT’s DIAGRAM 


See quotation in opposite column. 
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P=curve of pressure on the family budget. 
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land . . . cannot counterbalance the 
great social consequences of a too 
great housing density and too few 
provisions.” 

Angenot puts the same point in 
another way: 

“It is possible to limit the expan- 
sion of a town by transition from 
single-family houses to flats. By hous- 
ing 10,000 people in flats instead of in 
single-family houses we can save 
twenty hectares (fifty acres). In fact 
this is the area for one stock farm. The 
gross yield of such a farm is 20,000 
guilders (£1,887) a year. This has to 
be diminished by expenses on wages, 
depreciation of stock, and insurance. 
The profit and the rent make to- 
gether about 3,000 or 4,000 guilders 
(£283-£377) a year; divided among 
10,000 people this means 30—40 cents 
(7d.—gd.) a year per inhabitant. It is 
out of all proportion to use the 
agrarian interest as an argument to 
fight against single-family houses in 
such cases.”’ 

To which de Ranitz adds the com- 
ment: 

“In this respect social interest turns 
the scale. The social value of the 
quarter, the town, the village, the in- 
dustrial area has to be compared with 
the value of the land. . . We town 
planners must take counsel with our 
sociologists and economists.” 


Effect on Overall Town Areas 


Angenot goes further, and shows 
that the reduction of the overall area 
of a town by increasing density is in 
percentage much smaller than the 
reduction of the housing area alone. 
Taking extremes of density alterna- 
tives, if a housing area for 18,000 
persons is reduced, by building flats as 
against single-family houses, from 
129°7 to 80-g hectares (a fall of 37-6 
per cent), the total town area is only 
reduced from 201°7 to 152°5 hec- 
tares (a fall of 24-4 per cent). Even 
this exaggerates the practical saving; 
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it assumes that all the houses are 
workers’ dwellings, whereas ‘urban 
development always aims to provide 
a considerable percentage of dwell- 
ings of greater dimensions.” 


Houses Less Costly than Flats 


In Holland (as was noted in our 
“Planning Commentary” of Novem- 
ber), where soil conditions are favour- 
able single-family houses cost a little 


less to build than walk-up flats of 


equal floor area, which have to be 
piled. But where both have to be 
built on pile foundations, the single- 
family houses are 64 per cent more 
costly than flats. 

Both Angenot and de Ranitz base 
their studies on the sound assumption 
that the factors to be weighed in pre- 
scribing density are on the one hand 
the comfort or amenity the dwelling 
gives, and on the other hand the cost, 
by which they imply the combined 
cost in rent and subsidy. Their choice 
is not distorted nationally, and fogged 
locally, as ours is, by the ridiculous 
factor of a differential State grant for 
dwellings at high density. 


Clear Scientific Thinking 


Consequently, whatever we may 
think of the acceptability of the com- 
fort or amenity standards they assume 
or imply in their examples, their 
thinking is perfectly clear and scienti- 
fic. They bring out what de Ranitz 
calls “the relativity of the problem” 
to local circumstances and social and 
personal desires. But they do not 
argue that economic and amenity 
considerations should be overriden 
by aesthetic predilections, municipal 


possessiveness, or some mystique of 


urbanity or ingrained belief as to 
what a “‘city’”’ should be like, as dis- 
tinct from the sort of place people like 
to dwell in and can afford. Their feet, 
in Holland, are on the ground, and 
not up in the air on either piles or 


piloti. 
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Over-Population of Holland 


The Dutch discussion is specially 
impressive for us, because if there is 
any country in the world that has to 
consider the best use of every hectare 
of land, it is the Netherlands. As de 
Ranitz says: ‘““The great over-popula- 
tion in the Netherlands is beginning 
to be felt by everybody. No farmer 
will any longer sell a piece of ground, 
because in spite of the great land- 
reclamation operations going on, it is 
impossible to get another.’ Hence: 
“The agrarian world has been well 
organized in opposition against the 
occupation of agrarian areas for un- 
agrarian purposes and consequently 
requires: (1) that land use in the 
towns should become more dense and 
more efficient; although it may be 
noted the agrarian world has not 
reached this efficiency at all; and 
(2) waste ground and untouched 
natural scenic resources should be 
utilized still further than has hap- 
pened already now.” 


Agricultural Case Exaggerated 


But the planners reply, as some of 
us reply in England, that the urban 
claim on agricultural land is exag- 
gerated. The Netherlands demand 
for the twenty years 1950-70 is esti- 
mated at 50,000 acres. 

No intelligent person wants, in 
countries like Great Britain and the 
Netherlands, to be careless about the 
use of land. But Angenot and de 
Ranitz agree that it is utter folly to 
spoil our urban living conditions and 
cramp our industry for the sake of 
economizing minute percentages of 
agricultural land. Their studies bring 
a welcome breath of air into a dis- 
cussion that has been in danger of 
becoming oppressively dense. 

I conclude with two more quota- 
tions from Jonkheer de Ranitz: 

“A comparison of the costs of 
building of single-family houses and 
two or more storeyed houses has no 
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sense unless we compare houses of 
equal comfort. What exactly do we 
mean by this? What has to be the 
floor-space of a flat and what pro- 
visions must it have to be comparable 
with a single-family house, for in- 
stance one having on the ground floor 
a living-room plus kitchen plus 
lavatory, and on the second floor 
three bedrooms plus bathroom, to 
which the expansion of the living 
area in the garden still has to be 
added? And how can this be judged 
if it is stated that single-family houses 
are for families with young children 
and for aged people, and flats for 
people without or with older children ? 
We do not know how this has to be 


judged, but we think involuntarily 


that the flat with as many and as 
large rooms, a small balcony, a com- 
mon entrance (stairs, etc.), share of a 
garden and of a common room for 
doing the family wash, still has many 
practical and psychological short- 
comings in comparison with the 
single-family house. And if this is 
true, does the comparison of the 
building costs still have any value ? In 
our opinion, none. But the value of 
the dwelling expressed in the pressure 
on the family budget can be useful, 
though we are not yet able to see 
Angenot’s demonstration expressed 
in figures for a concrete plan in an 
actual municipality.” 


Density and City Vigour 

“It is true that there is a quicker 
tempo and more initiative in a large 
town than in a smaller one, and also 
the results of the frequent spiritual 
contacts are noticeable, but it is alsoa 
fact that moral decay is more ex- 
tensive. In reality, however, Western 
civilization is not imaginable with- 
out these vast centres, which are also 
a consequence of that congestion. 
Once the burgomaster of Rotterdam 
said: ‘A town without stoplights is 
no town.’ This was also meant in con- 
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nection with the spiritual climate. Of 


course we have to keep within due 
bounds; of course smaller and more 
placid towns are necessary, besides 
the great centres with their social, 
cultural, and economical advantages 
and disadvantages. . . 

“There seems to be a relation be- 
tween extent and density, between 
the psychology of a community and 
‘its desired way of living: an inter- 
action between the social task of the 
group as such and the most suitable 
way to influence that task. This is still 
another view of the problem of hous- 
ing and density, besides the view 
from the standpoint of the family. In 
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this respect too, researches are still in 
their infancy. We should not at all be 
surprised if this should prove to be the 
principal factor, and in that way the 
great relativity of all calculated 
norms is obviously demonstrated 
again.” 

Perhaps it may be thought that this 
last passage verges on the mystique 
of urbanity that I have derided. But 
the point is academic. No one pro- 
poses the abolition of existing large 
cities. It is unimaginable that a reduc- 
tion of their densities to any contem- 
plated degree, even the greatest de- 
gree that dispersalists propose, could 
depreciate their tempo and initiative. 


Vill age Bus Shelters 


A provincial newspaper suggests that one-half of west country villages are 
in need of omnibus shelters and goes on to emphasize the importance of sound 
construction. The little Mendip village of Ston Easton offers an excellent 
example, which also has a pronounced aesthetic appeal in the blending of its 
red-tiled roof and imitation-stone facing with the brown and white lias of 
neighbouring dwellings. Erected in 1953 on the old village green, its £175 
cost was met by public subscription in commemoration of the Coronation, 
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PLAN FOR A STATE CAPITAL (PERTH) 


A critical study of Professor Gordon Stephenson’s plan for the 
metropolitan region of Perth in Western Australia. While much in 


the plan is admired, its fundamental assumptions are questioned. 


regional planning is considered 

by some to cover almost any kind 
of concerted activity applied over a 
wide area to read a report which con- 
fines itself to the legitimate field of 
physical planning: the disposition of 
land uses and communication routes. 
Unfortunately in this case the plan is 
based upon assumptions which deny 
generally accepted planning ideas. 

The report runs to some 300 pages, 
exclusive of the index and_ the 
numerous well-chosen pages of photo- 
graphs, and is accompanied by a 
separate atlas of fifteen detachable 
maps, mostly in colour, which illus- 
trate surveys and outline and detailed 
proposals. These are supplemented by 
ninety-five well-drawn monochrome 
maps and diagrams within the body 
of the report. 

In a foreword by the Minister for 
Town Planning of the Western 
Australian Government, stress is 
regrettably laid upon the need for 
flexibility rather than upon the 
much greater need for firmness in 
implementing planning proposals. 


if 1s welcome in these days when 


Assumption of Inevitable Growth 


There follows a summary of the 
proposals. It is stated that the popula- 
tion of the metropolitan region is ex- 
pected to increase from 400,000 to 
1,400,000 during the next fifty years, 
while that of the state as a whole is 


* Plan for the Metropolitan Region of Perth 
and Fremantle, 1955. By Gordon Stephenson and 
7. A. Hepburn. Government Printing Office, 


Western Australia. 


by L. B. KEEBLE 


expected to increase from 650,000 to 
1,750,000. 

The next paragraph (page 7) is 
worth quoting in full: 

“The report does not attempt to 
explain the modern phenomenon of 
massive growth in the metropolitan 
areas of the world, nor does it offer 
advice on the many aspects of state 
planning which lie in the economic, 
social, and political fields rather than 
in that of physical planning. The 
plan faces facts concerning the 
region and though the assumptions 
on which it is based may be proved 
incorrect as regards time, the scale 
of the proposed solutions of problems 
should be accepted. If anything the 
plan and the assumptions are con- 
servative.” 

It is very difficult to believe that 
the concentration of 80 per cent of 
the population of Western Australia 
in a single metropolitan region is 


justified, particularly since this in- 


volves the creation of a continuous 
main urban area something like 
seventeen by eleven miles in extent. It 
would not have been necessary to go 
outside the field of physical planning 
in order to advise some less highly 
centralized pattern of development. 

There is one other very large area 
proposed for development; this is 
based upon the new town already 
being built in connection with the oil 
refinery at Kwinana. 


Industry and Open Space 


The report assumes that 270,000 
people will eventually be employed 
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The growth of Perth and Fremantle: starting with small settlements at both Perth and 

Fremantle the period between the two world wars saw considerable development along the 

main lines of communication and it was from this base that the rapid post-war housing 
pattern developed. 


in manufacturing industry, and 
12,500 acres are zoned for this pur- 
pose, giving the rather low industrial 
density of about twenty-two persons 
per acre. 

Local open space, comprising chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, small public 
gardens, primary school playing 
fields, and small public playing fields, 
is provided at between 3-0 and 4-7 
acres per thousand persons, while 
district open space, including large 
parks, large public playing fields and 
high school playing fields requires 5-5 
acres per thousand persons. When 
regional and private open spaces are 
added the total provision in the plan 


is at a rate of just over twenty acres a 
thousand of the eventual estimated 
population. 


Transport Proposals 


Extensive and well-conceived road 
proposals, by no means excessive for 
the needs of the huge community en- 
visaged, form an important part of 
the plan. Other transport proposals 
include a new main railway from 
Midland Junction to Cockburn 
Sound, a new main rail transport 
centre, harbour extensions at Fre- 
mantle and a new airport near Lake 
Guangara, close to the northern limit 
of the main built-up area. 
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Housing Types and Densities 

The following quotations describe 
housing policy : 

“The single family house on about 
one-fifth acre of land is likely to be the 
predominant house type for many 
years. But a proportion of flats and 
attached houses will be necessary 
and in demand.”’ 

“Adjoining the central city areas, 
flats housing up to 100 persons per 
acre are likely to predominate. The 
proportion of single family houses 
will increase with the distance from 
the centre, and in new areas the 
average net density will be about 
fifteen or sixteen persons per acre.” 
(Town crammers please note!) 

The proposals for the central areas 
of Perth and Fremantle are dis- 
appointing, for though they provide 


for a fair degree of rationalization of 


bE 9 | 


the present rather confused mixture 
of uses practically no attempt is made 
to improve the totally unsuitable 
gridiron street pattern. 


Zoning and Natural Law 


It is stated that ‘The zoning map 
for the central area is similar in 
essentials to that recently adopted by 
the city council and now in force as a 
by-law. It anticipates the natural 
zoning of the city. . .”’ Here again one 
scents lack of sufficient freedom for 
the authors of the report to advance 
radical suggestions rather than the 
expedient and undisturbing. The 
use of the word “natural” in con- 
nection with zoning nearly always 
connotes a retreat from planning 
principles. 

The plot ratios to be permitted in 
the Perth Central Area are 5-0 for 


St George’s Terrace is one of Perth’s principal thoroughfares. 


4 


West Australian Government 
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shops and offices, 1-5 for warehouses 
and 1-0 for industrial and residential 
buildings. 

Outside the urban areas large 
tracts of land are proposed for 
afforestation and intensive agri- 
cultural use. 

Turning to the form of presentation 
of the plan, one is strongly impressed 
by the competence displayed. Pro- 
fessor Stephenson, in his introduction, 
pays a graceful and obviously well- 
deserved tribute to the achievements 
of a relatively inexperienced staff. 

It is a novelty for the boundary of 
the planning area not to be defined 
on any of the maps, but a perfectly 
reasonable policy, for the area cover- 
ed by each is simply that which, 
accepting the curious basic assump- 
tions of the plan, is amply sufficient to 
accommodate all land uses required 
for the extension of Perth and Fre- 
mantle. 

The maps do not seem to be drawn 
to generally recognized scales, no 
representative fraction being stated. 
Those in the report are at about 
seven and a quarter miles to the inch, 
those in the atlas at three miles to the 
inch for the more general survey in- 
formation, at one and a half miles to 
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the inch for land use survey and out- 
line proposals and at eight and a half 
inches to the mile for the central 
areas proposals. This distribution of 
scales enables all the information 
needed to be shown clearly but there 
is one anomaly. Vivid and attractive 
colour notations are used but that for 
residential use on both the land use 
and outline proposals maps is very 
heavy and carried over all the minor 
roads, so that to appreciate the road 
pattern of the area one has to consult 
the more lightly coloured smaller 
scale maps. The only other aspect of 
presentation which is unsatisfactory 
is that the proposals maps do not dis- 
tinguish between proposed new uses 
and existing uses to be retained, which 
necessitates prolonged and _ weari- 
some comparison with the existing 
use maps in order to gain full under- 
standing. 

The plan as a whole bears evidence 
of great skill, industry, and co- 
operation. In all its details it is 
thorough and sensible. It is therefore 
all the more regrettable that its able 
authors seem to have been forced by 
misconceived terms of reference to 
advance proposals which appear 
fundamentally erroneous. 


Correspondence: Modification of Plans 


Mr T. Taylor, Town Clerk, St Helens, 
writes : 

In your December issue Mr A. E. 
Telling comments on the Minister’s 
decision in the recent planning 
appeal concerning land zoned in the 
draft London plan for waterside in- 
dustry, which as a result of the 
Minister’s modification was re-allo- 
cated for residential use. 

In the St Helens draft development 
plan a plot of land adjacent to a rail- 
way line was zoned for allotments. 
The land was owned by the corpora- 
tion who had purchased and used it 


for controlled tipping. A proposal was 
received from the British Transport 
Commission that part of this area 
should be zoned for a railway mar- 
shalling yard. The corporation had 
no objection and asked the Minister 
when approving the plan to modify 
it in this way. The corporation were 
informed verbally that the Minister 
was not prepared to modify the plan, 
because people who might have 
objected had the proposal been in the 
draft plan would have no oppor- 
tunity to object if the Minister now 
made this modification. 
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TOWN DEVELOPMENT ACT: 
AUTHORITIES CONFER AT SWINDON 


The rate of progress in agreeing on schemes for dispersal to country 


towns under the Town Development Act 1952 satisfies nobody. The 


Town and Country Planning Association therefore invited local 


authorities and others interested to an informal meeting at Swindon 
Town Hall on 9 December 1955 to consider the means by which 


the Act can be more effectively operated. 


HUNDRED AND FIFTY people 
A attended the meeting, includ- 

ing representatives of thirty- 
five local authorities—some already 
working the Act, others “‘just inter- 
ested”. Sir Humphrey Gale, of the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Gov- 
ernment, and Mr D. Caplan of the 
Board of Trade took part in the dis- 
cussions. 

The obstacles to schemes under the 
Act most frequently mentioned were 
the fear of potential reception dis- 
tricts that too great a burden would 
fall on their rates, and the insufficient 
support by the Board of Trade in their 
guidance of the location of industry. 
Mr Caplan put up a very spirited de- 
fence of the Board’s policy, contending 
that while full regard had to be given 
to the needs of the development areas, 
new towns and country towns had 
also obtained industries in proportion 
to the housing they had undertaken. 
There were limits to Governmental 
influence: ‘‘industry cannot be push- 
ed around”’. 

A number of speakers who had 
been concerned with schemes already 
initiated under the Act—at Bletchley, 
Swindon, and Haverhill—gave useful 
reports on their experience, with 
financial estimates. In the subsequent 
discussion it emerged that the snags 
varied considerably in different pro- 
jects, but that the cost factor was 


dominant. Many schemes were “‘be- 
ing put back in the pigeon-holes” 
because of the increased estimated 
cost caused by the rise of the interest 
rate to 5 per cent, and the changed 
housing subsidy. There was unani- 
mity in the view that some extension 
of Government financial assistance 
was necessary to make the Act work- 
able. 

The TCPA Executive was there- 
fore asked to consider the making of 
appropriate recommendations to the 
Government on the financial induce- 
ments given. A committee has since 
been set up by the TCPA to advise 
the Executive as to what changes in 
the financial terms would be effective. 

The meeting was very fully repre- 
sentative of all the classes of local 
authorities concerned, including such 
great urban authorities as London, 
Birmingham, and Manchester, and a 
number of county councils (some of 
which are contributing to the ex- 
pansion schemes of district councils 
in their areas)—as well as most of the 
councils which are already negotiat- 
ing for the reception of “‘overspill” or 
are disposed to do so. The press were 
not present, and the meeting being 
private we have not attempted to re- 
port here any of the interesting 
speeches made. A brief summary of 
the proceedings has been circulated 
to those who attended the meeting. 
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Housing: Effect of Rise in Local 
Loans Rate 

As from 14 January the rate of 
interest, on new loans of 15 years or 
more to local authorities, is raised 
from 5 to 5} per cent. On loans for 5 
years or less the rate is raised from 44 
to 54 per cent, so authorities have less 
inducement to borrow for short terms 
in the hope of a fall in the long-term 
rate. Thus for a normal 60-year loan 
for housing the rate in the past twelve 
months has risen (from 33) by 13 per 
cent, equivalent to an increase of net 
rent on a £1750 house of £26. 5s. a 
year, or 10s. 1d. a week, and on a 
£2750 flat of £41. 5s. a year, or 
15s. 10d. a week. 

While the change corresponds 
closely to the change in the market 
cost of Government borrowing, in its 
effect on housing rents it adds to the 
relative disadvantage of authorities 
without a large pool of existing 
dwellings over which the increase can 
be spread, and therefore accentuates 
the claim of new towns, and towns 
proposing expansion under the Town 
Development Act, for more generous 
Exchequer assistance to meet their 
special case—a matter referred to in 
our report of the Swindon conference. 

At the same time the new rate pro- 
duces a slight decline in the capital 
value of 60-year housing subsidies, 
and therefore in the “differential” of 
the capitalized Exchequer subsidies 
for flats as against houses. But the 
differential, in the case of ten-storey 
flats, still exceeds £700 a dwelling, or 
£1000 a dwelling if the local authority 
adds 50% to the Exchequer subsidy. 
Our repeated demonstration, there- 
fore, that the Exchequer (and local 








authorities) can save immense capital 
sums by switching from high-density 
flat development to low-density cen- 
tral development coupled with new 
towns and other dispersed housing, 
remains as valid as ever. It is out of the 
enormous savings that can be made 
by accelerating dispersal that the Ex- 
chequer could afford, with a great 
overall saving, to make larger grants 
to new town and country town hous- 
ing. 

If Mr Macmillan is looking for 
policies that will reduce the draft 
(especially the unremunerative draft) 
on capital as well as revenue expendi- 
ture, and at the same time be of wide- 
spread social and economic benefit, 
here is one that he could whole- 
heartedly adopt. 


Three Acres and a Book 


Mr Edward Hyams’ From the Waste 
Land (Turnstile Press, 1950) did not 
come to us for review when published, 
and it is just by chance that we have 
read it five years later. Planners will 
find both fun and food in it, and any 
observer of the impact of town and 
country will be entertained by Mr 
Hyams’ rearguard action to preserve 
his temperamental iconoclasm and 
irascible whimsicality from erosion by 
his fundamental sound sense. The 
book records with much valuable 
technical detail, gaily worded, the 
experience of turning three derelict 
areas in Kent into a_ productive 
orchard with the beginnings of a 
vineyard. At the same time it gives a 
most vivid and amusing picture of 
rural life as seen by ex-urban eyes, 
alternating with tirades against things 
in urban civilization among which 
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are those that new-town advocates 
also deplore—though they wouldn’t 
think Three Acres (with or without 
Cow) a widely applicable way out. Of 
many passages we would like to 
quote we choose the following: 


Beauty and Economics 


“However, no amount of feeling 
for the beauty he is destroying pre- 
vents one who is not merely emotion- 
ally, but economically a countryman, 
from clearing a coppice to plant an 
orchard; the question whether the 
orchard may, in the event, be more 
beautiful, regardless of its value as 
acommercial object, is not consider- 
ed. Nor should it be, of course. It is 
very noticeable that nature is only 
held in high esteem, and often care- 
fully preserved, in periods of cultural 
decline. In periods of cultural growth 
the works of man are preferred to the 
works of God. The artist is full of self- 
confidence, whereas in a cultural de- 
cline the failure of the artist to satisfy 
his community leads to the attention 
being turned upon natural objects. 
In any case, the luxury of sentimen- 
tality about the countryside is only 
possible to an urban and trading 
people feeding themselves from over- 
seas; and as the point of view of the 
real countryman is always and 
naturally hostile to such a policy, he is 
free from this taint of a sort of 
archaism.”’ 


Analysing Areas by Weight 

The American Institute of Plan- 
ners (.Vews, December 1955) draws 
attention to an ingenious and simple 
method of measuring irregular areas 
in plans. Using accurate maps, scis- 
sors, and laboratory balances or 
other sensitive scales, you cut out 
and weigh the whole area and the 
pieces to find the areas and propor- 
tions. Obviously it is easy to measure 
the regularly-shaped whole by the 
scale of the map. For any piece or 
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group of pieces the proportion of 
weight to the whole weight is the same 
as that of area to area. Groups of 
pieces of the same land use can be 
weighed together. The idea comes 
from Mr Frederic H. Bair, Jr. vice- 
president of the South-eastern Re- 
search Corporation, USA. 


Future of the First Garden City 


A sudden big rise in Stock Ex- 
change quotations for the ordinary 
stock of First Garden City Limited 
indicates that an outside interest may 
be seeking to obtain control of the 
company. By the memorandum and 
articles of the company dividends are 
limited to 5 per cent, but a change in 
the memorandum some years ago re- 
moved the limit of 110 per cent on a 
distribution of assets to stockholders 
on winding-up, so that the company 
is vulnerable to a “take-over” in 
which the originally intended interest 
of the town and its inhabitants in the 
increment of profits and values re- 
sulting from its development might 
entirely disappear. 

The directors have informed the 
stockholders that they intend in 
the near future to make proposals, 
inter alia, for a bonus issue. Letch- 
worth, founded by Ebenezer How- 
ard and his associates in 1903 as a 
social or quasi-public enterprise in 
which the creation of urban land 
values was to benefit the community 
after payment of a limited return to 
private investors, is of great import- 
ance in the history of town and coun- 
try planning, and by reason of its in- 
ternational fame a factor in Britain’s 
prestige. 

It is very much to be hoped there- 
fore that any rearrangement of its 
finance and control that may emerge 
from the present situation will ensure 
the unity and integrity of the estate as 
a garden city, and maintain or re- 
store the interest of the community in 
its financial prosperity. 
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The Late Dr Cyril Garbett, DD 

The death of the Right Hon. and 
Most Reverend Dr Cyril Garbett, 
DD, Archbishop of York, on 31 
December 1955, at the age of 80, is a 
great loss to town planners and the 
planning movement as well as to his 
Church and the nation. Throughout 
his life he concerned himself earnestly 
with the housing needs and social 
welfare of the people, and realizing 
the close connection of these subjects 
with planning he joined the Town 
and Country Planning Association in 
1933, and was its President from 1949 
until his death. 

Dr. Garbett followed planning 
and housing issues very closely and 
maintained contact with the Associa- 
tion, presiding at its annual meetings 
and consulting its officers about these 
issues—on which he sometimes spoke 
in debates in the House of Lords. In 
one of his latest presidential addresses 
he said: 

“With the beginning of the re- 
development of congested areas and 
slums it is of vital importance 
that care should be taken to see that 
the people are housed wisely in rela- 
tion to their environment. The dis- 
advantages of over-large cities, with 
their intolerable living conditions 
and traffic problems, is understood by 
most intelligent people, and the 
dangers in the events of an atomic 
war—tragically easy targets—is too 
terrible to contemplate. But con- 
siderable anxiety is felt by the Associa- 
tion over the building of large blocks 
of tenements, which some advocate 
on the grounds of economy—an 
argument that has been disproved. 
Not only does the average domestic 
garden contribute 2s 2d per week 
to the nation’s food production but a 
garden gives a new interest and joy in 
life to those who have to spend their 
working days in factories and shops. 
The vast majority of the people 
would prefer prefabs with gardens to 
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life in an ant hill, and I want to plead 
very strongly that as far as is practi- 
cable houses should be built with 
gardens attached.” 


The New Barbican Fallacy 

We like imaginative plans for re- 
developing congested cities. But their 
finance must not be based, like that of 
sO many street improvements of the 
past, on a hope of higher land values 
from increasing employment capa- 
city. 

Arguments about the aesthe- 
tics of the New Barbican _pro- 
posal would be worth while if there 
were a case for it on economic and 
planning grounds. But it rules itself 
out by catering for more concentra- 
tion in a city desperately needing 
decentralization. 
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NEW TOWNS: 
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ANOTHER AMERICAN VIEW 


Mr Mozes, assistant head of the Housing and Land Use Section, 


New York City Planning Commission, recently visited England 


on a research fellowship in planning and architecture from 


Columbia University. 


HEN THE writer arrived in 
W ences late in 1954 he was 

assured by his friends in the 
town planning and architectural pro- 
fessions that the controversy between 
the enthusiasts of the new towns and 
the advocates of high density develop- 
ments in London was highly exag- 
gerated. Perhaps it was. Nevertheless, 
to an American visitor the issue was 
intriguing. 

The difference of opinion, if such 
existed, was presented as follows. 
Should we concentrate on rebuilding 
London (and other metropolitan 
areas) with higher densities, based on 
multi-family flats, and thus perhaps 
contribute to a formidable change in 
the general British way of living (not 
by all thought desirable); or should 
we build new towns away from Lon- 
don, in districts protected against 
urban sprawl? The details of either 
attitude, if the two are really divorced 
from each other, must by now be 
familiar to the readers of this dis- 
tinguished journal. 

It is puzzling, however, as to why 
the alleged controversy should have 
arisen. Upon somewhat deeper an- 
alysis, there seems to be no doubt— 
to one removed from the scene of the 
supposed friction—that both the 
above approaches to future develop- 
ment are of self-sufficient importance, 
rather than mutually exclusive; this 
provided that their original purpose 
is not distorted in the process of 
realization. 


by SAMUEL R. MOZES 


The Metropolitan Dilemma 

A comparison with the American 
situation is unavoidable. The writer 
lives in New York City and modestly 
participates in trying to solve its 
planning problems. If he is certain of 
anything he is certain that the endless 
extension of New York’s suburbs is 
deplorable. It may only result in 
making the lives of New Yorkers 
even more difficult and in bankrupt- 
ing the city’s governmental system as 
it is now constituted (which is fairly 
archaic). He furthermore fails to see 
why the endless sprawl of London 
should become any less catastrophic 
than that of New York. This is one 
point; the other is that our principal 
cities, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
were not built on contemporary con- 
cepts for ways of living and that con- 
sequently they are now decaying and 
must be redeveloped. Sprawling or 
not, our cities are needed and must 
not be allowed to disintegrate. 

If all the economic reasons be dis- 
regarded, which of course they cannot 
be, it remains true that there are 
people everywhere who prefer the 
anonymity, the diversified opportuni- 
ties, the plentiful facilities—yes, the 
crowds and multitudes of the large 
city—and that they are entitled to 
live as they wish. Most such people 
can no longer enjoy the best of both 
worlds, however; that is, to live in the 
suburban quasi-country and easily 
commute over short distances to the 
magnetic central core. They would 
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probably be happier in modern well- 
designed flats, which need not be 
“dense” in the orthodox sense of the 
word if they are well placed and dis- 
tributed—this rather than the dread- 
ful deceit of the massed, closely 
spaced individual houses. Whether 
suburbia is called part of political 
“New York City” or of one or an- 
other county of “Greater London’, 
the fact remains that it is not the real 
city but only a dull dormitory which 
would have more character and 
spunk if it were more distant from the 
overpowering metropolis. 


New Towns the Logical Answer 


Formidable masses of statistics 
have been employed to argue the 
relative merits of new towns in the 
general framework of Britain’s post- 
war development. So much has been 
written, in fact, that one is inclined to 
turn to a few basic generalities rather 
than discuss the various details. 
There are always sufficient statistical 
data to lend respectability to any 
view. The fact remains that the 
British new towns serve as a living 
inspiration to planners everywhere, 
who see in them the logical expres- 
sion of the need to stop the endless 
horizontal expansion of the existing 
large cities. Not until and not since 
the handful of green-belt towns, 
established in the United States 
under the new deal, has there been in 
this country a comparable co-ordin- 
ated national (or State) effort to 
create reasonable living conditions 
for both the “‘dispersed”’ and the city 
dwellers. 


Not Enough New Towns 


If, as it is sometimes alleged, the 
British new towns have ‘“‘failed’’ (to 
produce an appreciable change in 
conditions in London and elsewhere), 
it is not because the concept has been 
a mistake. Rather, it seems, it is 
because fifteen new towns of 30,000 
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to 80,000 are not enough at the rate 
at which the population and the 
economy are growing. Ten times as 
many would perhaps be sufficient 
to carry weight. The same deficiency 
is to be seen in some redevelopment 
enterprises in old urban areas: they 
do not go far enough. One recalls Le 
Corbusier’s shocking but true criti- 
cism of American skyscrapers, when 
he said: “Your skyscrapers are not 
tall enough.” What he meant, of 
course, was that even larger units 
should be built and left standing free 
in a considerable open space and not 
be crowded one next to the other. Itis 
only elementary then that if the idea 
is to succeed it must be put through as 
a full measure and not only partially. 


Why Not a “Lend-lease” New Town? 


But at least in Britain the attempt 
is being made to arrest the urban 
sprawl. Here, in the United States, 
“colonies” of houses (as the ew York 
Times invariably calls them), ordin- 
arily built of a quality just to get by 
the buyer’s suspicious eye, arise 
wherever they are permitted under 
(mostly outmoded) zoning ordinan- 
ces. Our dreadful suburbia grows, 
while urban centres partly become a 
curious mixture of the habitat of the 
very poor and the very rich and 
partly simply crumble away. 

Sometimes the writer wishes the 
British were invited to offer us a re- 
verse peace time lend-lease and build 
us one of their new towns, complete 
with employment centres, say some- 
where in New York State. We have 
plenty of mass dormitories all over 
the United States, some with ex- 
quisite shopping centres, but they 
are not towns, and most of them are 
carefully devoid of any imaginative 
planning. If the price should be the 
lack of a certain degree of intimacy 
and some streets which are too wide, 
and the like, we should very willingly 
accept these calamities. 
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All this is said in appreciation 
rather than depreciation of the 
splendid achievements of the LCC 
and the New York City Housing 
Authority. ‘The situation, as it is, has 
developed despite them and not be- 
cause of them. In New York, large 
business firms have shown a tendency 
to escape to the countryside. They 
have not always been successful, and 
some have returned, but this is be- 
cause such efforts are based not on 
real planning but rather on hunting 
for available space. Within the city 
proper a clumsy effort has been 
initiated towards “‘urban renewal” 
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a political slogan, essentially, rather 


than a_ substantial achievement. 
While New York has pioneered in 
government-supported housing, 
nothing else has as yet been “re- 
newed’’. Similar renewal efforts in 
other American cities will remain of 
questionable value as long as they are 
intended to replace new develop- 
ment instead of supplementing it. 

Judging by our combined experi- 
ence, let us have more of both: new 
towns and city flats; and then it 
should not really matter whether the 
controversy has been purely a pro- 
duct of malicious imagination. 


Dog Close 


The name, Dog Close, was noticed 
only after the photograph had been 
taken—at Adderbury, Oxon. Surely 
there must. somewhere be a Cat 
Alley? Goose Greens, Cow Lanes, 


Bull Rings, and Horse Fairs still exist 
—not to mention Haymarkets and 
Butter Walks. Are there counterparts 
in today’s nomenclature, and, if so, 
where are they and what are they ? 
J. D. U. WARD 
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HOMES FOR MALAYANS 


In priority schemes for public housing, a new development in 
Malaya, studies have been made of the sort of dwellings and fittings 
preferred by the local people, with results in some cases remarkably 


similar to preferences in Great Britain. 


tion of Malaya is of compara- 

tively recent origin. It started on 
an appreciable scale only in 1953, 
when the Housing Trust, a new 
Government-sponsored central hous- 
ing agency, began to build up a 
technical staff. 

One of the most important prob- 
lems facing the new staff was to find 
out what type of houses the Malayan 
public required and preferred. Need- 
less to say there were not in exis- 
tence any guides or “‘pattern books” 
such as the British housing manuals. 

It was realized that design would 
have to be based on a number of con- 
siderations. Listed in the order in 
which they might occur to a tech- 
nician who has just arrived in a 
tropical country, they included the 
following: 

Inspection of existing housing 

Scientific design and economics 

Development policy 

Local tradition and preferences 

By-laws 


Prise: HOUSING in the Federa- 


Appalling Housing Conditions 
Existing living conditions in the 
towns were often found to be appal- 
ling. There were frequent examples of 
cubicles in shop-houses with an area 
of less than 100 sq. ft occupied by up 
to ten persons and children playing in 
airless and lightless corridors between 
cubicles. There were vast colonies of 
attap huts (built in grass and bamboo) 
usually erected without any control, 
but more healthy than the cubicles, 
because they admitted more air and 
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by VERNON Z. NEWCOMBE 


Typical street in the congested part of a 
Malayan town. 


light. The slums were by no means 
occupied only by the poor, but often 
also by the more well-to-do who could 
not find any better accommodation. 
New housing built by speculative 
builders seemed to look extraordin- 
arily like that built by their counter- 
parts in Britain without adjustments 
for the tropics. 


Local Factors in Design 


Scientific design had to consider 
geography and climate. The latitude 
of Malaya, a few degrees north of the 
Equator, demanded siting of build- 
ings with the majority of windows 
facing north and south to lessen the 
incidence of the rays of the rising and 
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setting sun. The humid tropical cli- 
mate necessitated interception of the 
prevailing breezes which create a 
feeling of comfort. In order to achieve 
good through ventilation the houses 
had to be ideally one-room deep with 
light curtain walls and large window 
openings. ‘I'he roof and ceiling had to 
give protection against heat from the 
sun and sky radiation. Projecting 
eaves and low window and door heads 
had to be arranged to reduce sky 
glare. Rainwater had to be shed as 
clear of walls as possible. The houses 
had to be reasonably burglar proof. 


Necessary Compromises 
Economic considerations made it 


difficult to adhere to the principle of 


houses one room deep and it was 
necessary to compromise by allowing 
dwellings with only one room having 
direct through ventilation, or with 
internal partitions having louvred 
panels. 

Development policy was dictated 
by the limited financial resources 
available. For this reason it was de- 
cided to build to begin with only 
houses for sale and to use the capital 
available as a revolving fund. It was 
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realized that most purchasers would 
require long-term loans. This meant 
close co-operation with a building 
society and acceptance of the society’s 
standards, e.g. permanent construc- 
tion (excluding timber houses), a 
comparatively high standard of 
finishes, e.g. rendered walls and tiled 
roofs, and a preference for traditional 
forms of construction. 


Studying the Customer 


To ascertain the preferences of the 
local population was the most difficult 
task, especially as the population 
(about 6 million) was anything but 
homogeneous and consisted of a 
majority about equally divided be- 
tween Malays and Chinese, and sub- 
stantial minorities of Indians and 
other communities. 

After a number of attempts based 
on different methods it was finally 
decided to obtain the desired infor- 
mation by exhibiting quarter-inch 
scale models of a range of house types 
in the major towns. The house plans 
varied from two rooms to five rooms 
and the exhibition material included 
particulars of estimated prices and 
loan terms. Attendants invited people 


A Malayan’s ‘“‘Ideal Home’’. 
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to join an application list and record- 
ed the answers to a number of ques- 
tions. The public reacted most in- 
telligently. Designs were critized con- 
structively and as a result amended 
frequently. A fairly clear picture 
emerged, which required further ad- 
justment, of course, after completion 
of actual buildings. 

There were vast differences in in- 
come, varying from less than M $100 
per month (£12) to more than 
M$3,000 per month (£400). The 
family sizes, statistically averaging six 
persons per family, varied similarly. 
In fact it was found to be more impor- 
tant to design for “households” rather 
than for “‘families” as usually rela- 
tions would share the house. House- 
hold sizes varied from one to ten 
persons and more. Households of less 
than four persons were usually young 
ones likely to be larger within a few 
years. 


Preferences: House, Garden, Garage 


There was an impressive preference 
for the detached house, the semi- 
detached house being second choice. 
Internal terrace houses would only 
be accepted if the applicants’ need for 
accommodation was really urgent. 
About 5 per cent stated they would 
accept a flat (an extraordinary coin- 
cidence with British new towns ex- 
perience. ) 

The choice of the size of the house 
was almost entirely conditioned by 
financial considerations rather than 
by household size, with a marked 
preference for four-room houses. 

Given the choice of bungalows and 
two-storey houses of similar accom- 
modation, about 80 per cent pre- 
ferred a bungalow. 

There was a marked demand for 
gardens of a useful size. On the 
average 75 per cent of applicants 
stated that they wanted to rear 
chickens. 

Up to 55 per cent of applicants 
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stated that they required a garage, 
possibly with the intention of using it 
in some cases as a store or even an- 
other bedroom. 

The number of people who pro- 
posed to cook with charcoal, kerosene, 
or electricity was large as compared 
with the customary use of firewood. 

There was a greater demand for 
long baths and European-type pedes- 
tal WCs (as opposed to the Eastern 
squat WC) than one had been led to 
expect. 


Tradition versus Science 

The Chinese were found to observe 
still very much the ancient rules of 
“fung shui”, the art of geomancy 
which prescribes the most auspicious 
manner of siting and designing tombs 
and houses to ensure well-being and 
happiness. These rules were some- 
times in direct opposition to scientific 
considerations, e.g. the principle of 
through ventilation in the tropics. 

Chinese preferred front doors to the 
south, Malays preferred them to the 
east. Vivid colour schemes were con- 
sidered to be the characteristics of 
Indian houses. 

Traditional forms of construction 
were favoured. Non-traditional forms 
of construction, e.g. precast concrete 
post and panel, appeared to be con- 
sidered inferior. 

Plans based on considerations of 
science and popular preference still 
had to pass one last hurdle: the by- 
laws. These were more or less ancient 
and originally written probably by 
health officers who had served in a 
different climate in India. They 
varied from town to town. The mini- 
mum room sizes were laid down to be 
anything from 80 sq. ft to 120 sq. ft 
Ceiling heights of up to 12 ft were still 
demanded in some places. In some 
instances the authorities made con- 
cessions, in others plans had to be 
further amended before building 
could start. 
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NEW LANDS FOR THE SOVIET UNION 
We summarize a talk by the Minister of State Farms of the 

USSR to the Diplomatic Corps at the Ministry of Foreign 

Affairs of the USSR on 29 September 1955. 


HE SOVIET UNION needs more 
[ei to satisfy a growing de- 
mand for consumer goods, and 

for superior bakery products in par- 
ticular. There has been a drastic in- 
crease in the urban population, which 
has grown by 17 million in the last 
five years, 9 million people having 
moved to the towns from the villages. 
An important source of grain pro- 
duction, especially of wheat, lies in the 
reclamation of virgin and fallow lands 
in Northern Kazakhstan, the Urals, 
Siberia, and the Volga area. Expedi- 
tions have surveyed about 80 million 
hectares and the 30 million hectares 
first chosen for reclamation include 


by I. A. BENEDIKTOV 

15 million in the Kazakh Republic, 
and 10 million in the Urals, Siberia, 
and the Volga region.* The tracts in 
Siberia represent only a small part of 
the land that could be reclaimed for 
agricultural production. Siberia is a 
vast region with great natural wealth. 


Reclamation by State Farm 


The reclamation of virgin and 
fallow lands deep in the interior of the 
country is done to a large extent by 
new state farms organized for this 
purpose. The state undertakes all 
capital investment including pur- 
chase of machinery, construction of 


* 1 hectare=2.45 acres. 


Working women cleaning grain with the aid of machines on a state farm. 
Soviet Weekly 
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Soviet Weekly 


Many wooded areas are reclaimed and the state farms are equipped with tractors, brush 
cutting and drainage ploughs, disc harrows and stump diggers. 


farm buildings, and services, and 
building of railways and roads in new 
areas. 

Mechanical power is used on a 
large scale and in 1954-5 the state 
allocated 208,000 tractors, 110,000 
tractor-drawn drills, 56,000 combine 
harvesters, 4,500 mobile repair shops, 
more than 30,000 lorries, and a great 
deal of other machinery. In eighteen 
months 425 state grain farms have 
been organized in the new areas. 
Well-equipped with machinery, each 
farm has an average of 20,000 hec- 
tares of cropland. 


Overcoming the difficulties 


Capital construction is difficult as 
most of the farms are in woodland 
steppes, far away from the railways. 
In the beginning the pioneers usually 
live in tents. Before long the areas 
receive large deliveries of prefabri- 
cated housing, hostels, stores, dining 
halls, public baths, and other services. 


In all, the state farms and machine 
and tractor stations have received 
prefabricated housing with a floor 
space of more than 1} million square 
metres and considerable amounts of 
timber, roofing, cement, and other 
building materials. The rate of con- 
struction is fast. 


The Typical Village 


The state farm village is a standard 
project with a central estate of one 
and two storey houses (with a total 
floor space of about 5000 square 
metres), a club room seating 300-400, 
a school for 280 pupils, and a small 
hospital with a maternity ward. An 
industrial section has a machine re- 
pair shop, garage, grain stores, petrol 
depot, barns, and other farm build- 
ings. There are some allotments for 
private houses. A big park has a 
sports ground and a reservoir. Each 
village has electric light, radio, and 
telephone services. 
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Soviet Weekly 


Large-scale construction of new homes on the Stalin Collective Farm, Kaikov District, 
Minsk Region. 


Roads and grain stores are built in 
the new districts on a large scale. Con- 
struction is now under way on a 2000 
kilometre stretch of railway and on 
more than 6000 kilometres of motor 
roads. Modern elevators and large 
grain stores are being built at the 
stations and on the big state farms. 


The Rate of Progress 


What progress has been made in 
the reclamation of virgin land ? 

Reclamation was started in the 
eastern districts of the country in the 
spring of 1954 and 124 state farms 
comprising 3,600,000 hectares were 
planted with wheat and millet. In 
1954, in the Akmolinsk region of 
Kazakhstan, 158 or 180 collective 
farms had incomes exceeding a 
million roubles. In one year these 
farms built about 5,000 houses and 
scores of barns, and numbers of cattle 
increased. 

Twenty million hectares of virgin 
land were sown last spring. The 


weather was unfavourable this year, 
and there was very little rain in most 
of these areas throughout the vegeta- 
tion period. Only a few districts had 
adequate moisture. The result was an 
extremely varying crop yield, ranging 
from } to 14 tons to the hectare. A 
feature characteristic of all the new 
districts is that the crop is usually 
higher than in other territories. 

Another 11,600,000 hectares of 
virgin land have been ploughed up 
this summer for planting next year. It 
follows that in 1956 30 million hec- 
tares of virgin and fallow land will 
have been reclaimed. 

Along with field husbandry, live- 
stock farming will be rapidly develop- 
ed in the virgin lands by the use of 
grain by-products and_ available 
meadows and pastures. Within a few 
years every farm will have livestock 
sections with several thousand head 
of cattle. The sum of 1,126 million 
roubles has been invested in construc- 
tion on the new state grain farms. 
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FROM A FORESTER’S NOTEBOOK: 


A NOTE ON OAK 


HE LAST three annual reports 
show that the Forestry Com- 
mission is slightly increasing its 
plantings of oak. In the years 1952-4 
more than 14,500,000 oak trees were 
used in the making or mending of 
plantations in the State forests. The 
oak figure is a small one beside those 
of some of the conifers, but then only a 
very small proportion of the Com- 
mission’s land is of oak-growing 
quality. Nor is a supply of oak timber 
now the same kind of vital need that it 
was in the days of wooden warships. 
Much of the oak now being planted 
is of different species from that most 
used in the past for ship-building. Of 
old, the pedunculate oak (Quercus 
robur) was specially in favour, partly 
because its tendency to make crooks 
and bends and large knee-timbers 
was helpful. Quercus robur, sometimes 
called the common or English oak, is 
still being planted but the closely re- 
lated Q. petraea, the sessile oak of 
some western and northern counties 
and particularly of the older geo- 
logical formations, has won more 
favour, largely because it is less exact- 
ing or fastidious in its soil require- 
ments and it tends to make a straight- 
er stem. Incidentally, one leading 
authority holds that the sessile oak is 
the only true British oak—that Q. 
robur is really an introduced species 
not deserving its popular name of the 
English oak. Very large numbers of 
our countryside oaks are in fact 
neither the one nor the other but 
hybrids: in ‘“‘natural’” or ‘“‘semi- 
natural” conditions the sessile oak is 
at some disadvantage in competition 
because it bears lighter and less fre- 
quent crops of acorns than the so- 
called English oak. 





by J. D. U. WARD 

The North American red oak (Q. 
borealis) , familiar as a handsome orna- 
mental tree but little used in British 
forestry until the last ten years, is also 
being planted in larger quantities, 
and we buy much seed from Holland, 
where the utilitarian merits of this 
species were recognized at an earlier 
date. The timber, though not so 
strong as our own oak, is quite satis- 
factory for panelling and furniture, 
and the tree is not specially fastidious 
about soils and sites. The red oak has 
a smooth bark for much of its life and 
in winter it may even be mistaken by 
the unobservant for beech. 

The pedunculate and sessile oaks 


Good sessile oak in the west country. The 

oak is about 180 years old and would have 

had more girth if given room to expand at 
the right time. 
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Young oak in Savernake Forest. 


(they are not distinguished by 1 per 
cent of Britain’s population) are 
usually ranked as slow-growing trees. 
Twenty feet in the first twenty years 
is considered satisfactory, and ma- 
turity or readiness for felling is not to 
be expected under 120 years; prob- 
ably 150-70 years is a fairer average 
time to allow. Two of the many tech- 
nicalities associated with oak grow- 
ing may have some general interest. 
First, establishment. Usually acorns 
are sown in nurseries and two or 
three-year-old trees are later planted 
out. If, as sometimes happens, oak 
could normally be raised from seed 
sown direct in the forest, so that no 
moving were necessary, it would be 
to the advantage of the oak and its 
speed of growth. But woodmice, 
voles, squirrels and various birds are 
fond of acorns, and the usual pre- 
caution of coating the acorns with 
red lead is quite useless as a protective 
measure. So the problem remains— 
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how economically to sow acorns direct 
in such a way that they will become 
oaks and not food for pests. The fine 
growth sometimes reported when 
success is achieved (for example, oaks 
over 25 feet in fifteen years from 
acorns) should be an incentive to 
research on the subject. 

Secondly, there is some disagree- 
ment among foresters as to the length 
of clean stem which should be their 
aim. If 45 or 50 feet is desired, as in 
certain French and German forests, 
then growth must be slower and the 
sylvicultural technique is rather dif- 
ferent, or at least the timing is differ- 
ent, from that adopted where a 25 
or 30 foot stem is considered sufficient. 
For this latter choice the trees may 
be allowed to make big crowns at an 
earlier age, and thus they will put 
on girth (which means make timber) 
more quickly. 


Is Oak “Dull’’? 


There is a widespread feeling 
among non-foresters that conifers are 
dull trees, lacking in character, but 
that oak, beech, and ash are interest- 
ing and individually distinctive trees. 
Such evidently subjective opinions 
cannot be discussed with much profit 
but non-foresters who like to cherish 
illusions had better not try walking 
plantations of young oak, such as may 
be seen in the Forest of Dean, Saver- 
nake, and Rockingham Forests and 
many other places. Oak, however 
grand it may be in maturity or dotage, 
can be extremely “dull”? when under 
fifty years old. 
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Legal Notes 




















The Minister of Housing and 
Local Government has given an un- 
usual reason for dismissing an appeal 
with regard to the development of a 
site near St Paul’s Cathedral. The 
appellants had applied to the City of 
London Corporation for permission 
to erect a new building for office and 
banking purposes with a banqueting 
hall and restaurant. The city cor- 
poration failed to give a decision 
within the required period and the 
appellants appealed to the Minister. 

The corporation’s inability to give 
a decision was due to the fact that, 
as a result of a directive from the 
Minister they had commissioned Sir 
William Holford to report upon the 
lay-out and treatment of the area 
around St Paul’s. The city planning 
officer said at the inquiry that, but 
for the Minister’s intervention, he 
would have been prepared to recom- 
mend approval of the scheme subject 
to consideration of certain details. 

In giving his decision, the Minister 
says that he is convinced that the 
setting of St Paul’s is a matter of 
national importance, and that while 
a revised scheme is in preparation 
plans for individual buildings within 
the area should not be approved. The 
Minister added that he greatly re- 
gretted the inconvenience to the 
appellants; every effort was being 
made to expedite the replanning of 
the area, and when the corporation 
had come to a decision on Sir 
William’s report they would no 
doubt be in a position to deal prompt- 
ly with the proposals for redeveloping 
this site. 
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When is a Change of Use 
“Material”? 

The making of “any material 
change in the use of any buildings or 
other land” constitutes development 
for the purposes of the 1947 Act and 
requires planning permission. Some 
of the difficulties involved in this 
definition are illustrated by a recent 
appeal decision of the Minister. 

Application was recently made to 
the Kent County Council for per- 
mission to use the front sitting room 
of a house as a café. Permission was 
refused on traffic grounds, and the 
applicant appealed to the Minister. 
At the inquiry, evidence was pro- 
duced that one of the ground floor 
rooms had been used as a shop for 
about fifty years. In his decision, the 
Minister said that the use of the other 
room as a café would in effect 
amount to the extension of the shop 
use and would have no material 
effect on the character of the premises 
as a whole. He therefore determined 
that the proposal did not constitute 
development. 

Caution will be needed in applying 
this decision to other cases. It must 
not be supposed that, where part ofa 
building is used for a particular pur- 
pose, the extension of that use to 
other parts of the building will never 
constitute development. Section 119 
of the 1947 Act provides that (unless 
the contrary is provided or the con- 
text otherwise requires) the word 
“building” includes ‘‘any part of a 
building”’. It follows (unless it can be 
shown that the context otherwise re- 
quires) that the making of any 
material change of use in any part 
ofany building is development. More- 
over, paragraph 7 of the third 
schedule to the Act provides for 
compensation in certain cases where 
permission is refused for the extension 
of an existing use. Prima facie, there- 
fore, the extension of an existing use is 
development. A. E, TELLING 
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THE HOME AND SOCIAL STATUS. By 


Dennis Chapman. International Library of 


Sociology and Social Reconstruction. Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1955. 358. 

Dennis Chapman is an expert on 
the British home. As an anthropo- 
logist he surveys it from outside and 
from within. He measures its physical 
structure and its distance from other 
buildings. He penetrates inside and 
counts the articles it contains. He ob- 
serves the inhabitants going about 
their business inside the house, and 
questions them as to how they like it, 
whether they would like to move, and 
where to. He compares their prefer- 
ences with objective data, and esti- 
mates their rationality. He dares to 
try to assess scientifically the signi- 
ficance of that sanctum, the parlour. 
He probes into the mystique of the 
fireplace. He lists and appraises the 
objects in living-rooms from wall- 
coverings (five varieties) to floor 
coverings (at least eight), not for- 
getting curtains (net, or straight, with 
or without pelmet or valance), 
flowers, ornaments and books (mea- 
sured in 6 feet lots). At the end he pro- 
duces two scores: one for the house, 
and one for the inhabitants, the latter 
a social status score, which ‘“‘will ex- 
press in numerical terms those differ- 
ences between families by which they 
regulate and discriminate in their 
social relationships’’. 

Dr Chapman is not primarily 
interested in the usefulness of his 
studies to housing reformers, archi- 
tects or town-planners. He is con- 
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cerned with fundamental research to 
elucidate concepts, sharpen tools, 
and uncover patterns of behaviour of 
interest to the scientist. Even if im- 
mediate results were not produced, 
this would be a valuable activity, 
particularly in Britain, where the 
social sciences have been starved of 
money. 

Nevertheless, there is a great deal 
in this collection of studies that will 
interest housing reformers and town- 
planners: information about the use 
of rooms for living and eating, people’s 
views about their neighbours, and 
how people assess the convenience of 
the position of a house. The housing 
appraisal score may be useful for some 
purposes, but, being a composite 
measure of state of repair, accom- 
modation, facilities and (separately) 
“occupation”’ (i.e. overcrowding), it 
will not, for example, be very help- 
ful for estimating the extent of slum- 
clearance required. (It is an appalling 
sign of our ignorance that we are 
embarking on a large slum-clearance 
campaign, without any objectively 
assessed measure of the number of 
slums to be cleared). The measure of 
social status in terms of objects in the 
living-room will be less useful to 
practical men, but perhaps of more 
fundamental and far-reaching im- 
portance. 

Dr Chapman measures, classifies, 
and appraises. Men have been killed 
before now for less. It is therefore not 
perhaps surprising that he is unable 
to present his researches without ag- 
gressively attacking ‘“‘descriptive and 
literary”’ methods (which he does not 
disdain to use himself at times to con- 
siderable effect). Hypotheses that he 
does not like he calls “‘utopian’’, and 
he would, in rightly aiming at ob- 
jective observation, try to make us 
believe that objective observation 
must always involve measurement. 
Nor is he always careful himself to 
eschew normative judgements in 
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assessing his evidence. All this is 
regrettable, as it may annoy many 
who would benefit from careful study 
of his methods and conclusions. 


Dr Chapman is an apostle of 


measurement. Measurement is a 
stern goddess, making great demands 


of accuracy, care, and elegance of 


presentation on her devotees. Un- 
fortunately, Dr Chapman does not 
always serve her well. There are 
rather too many misprints, minor in- 
accuracies, and over-sweeping con- 
clusions not warranted by the figures. 


Nor can it be said that this series of 


studies has been well presented. 
Practical men will not find it easy to 
use, and experts may be irritated. 
There is profusion at one point, and 
there are gaps at others. This is a 
pity, because we want more of this 
sort of study, and Dr Chapman’s 
manner may tempt people to ignore 
his valuable matter. 
D. L. MUNBY 


PIONEERS IN GARDENING. By Miles 
Hadfield. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 155. 


Though this book does not treat of 


planning, it contains much material 
of interest to anyone concerned with 
landscape, the countryside, and gar- 
dening in its wider and larger con- 
notations. Mr Hadfield’s ‘“‘pioneers”’ 
are of many kinds but they include 
both the landscape makers and garden 
designers (Henry Wise, William 
Kent, Capability Brown, Humphrey 
Repton, J. C. Loudon, William 
Robinson, and Gertrude Jekyll) and 
the collectors of plants whose in- 
troductions may now be seen every- 
where: David Douglas of the fir, 
William Forsyth of Forsythia, Robert 
Fortune, George Forrest, E. J. Wilson 
and Reginald Farrer. The perilous 
ana fantastic and sometimes fatal 
adventures of plant-collecting are re- 
lated briefly and well. Though evi- 
dently intended as winter fireside 
reading for adult gardeners, the 
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book should also appeal to teenagers 
ready for an interesting and easily 
grasped introduction to the complex 
of gardening history, design, botany, 
and plant-making (Thomas Andrew 
Knight and Johan Mendel share one 
chapter) and the already-mentioned 
work of collecting. 
J. D. U. W. 


THE WORK OF THE SINGAPORE 
IMPROVEMENT TRUST, 1954. By 


J. M. Fraser, CBE, ARIBA, MTPI. 


This annual report, admirably 
written and illustrated, is compiled 
by the manager of the trust, who, in- 
cidentally, contributed an article in 
the November Town ANnp Country 
PLANNING. The report is a record of 
an immense amount of work well 
done in housing and town planning. 
In 1954 the trust erected its 10,000th 
unit of accommodation since 1947, 
but the immensity of the problem 
with which it is grappling can be 
appreciated when one reads of a 
crude rate of natural increase of 
population of 38-4 a thousand a year. 
Moreover, about one-third of the 
population of the island of Singapore 
live in buildings of temporary con- 
struction, many of which are sited 
(often illegally) on land which needs 
to be cleared for permanent struc- 
tures. The story of this struggle for 
better housing is tersely told and 
interesting information is given about 
programmes, housing management, 
rents, etc. 

In the field of town planning, it is 
recorded that the master plan is 
completed and will be submitted to 
Government as soon as the necessary 
protective legislation has been passed. 
The diagnostic survey team on whose 
comprehensive studies the plan was 
based is carrying on its essential work 
in order to be ready with up-to-date 
information when the plan comes up 
for review after it has been in opera- 
tion for five years. 


TOW 
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“i That is the Letchworth of today— 
om the happy result of pre-arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, 

in the perfectly harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 
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| of WITHIN EASY REACH OF LONDON and linked, too, with 
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NATIONAL BUILDING STUDIES NO. 24. 
A Study of the Interreflection of Daylight 
Using Model Rooms and Artificial Skies. 
HMSO. 2s. 

This book maintains the high tech- 
nical standard that we have come to 
expect of studies from the Building 
Research Station. It is a report of 
research into the quantity of light 
received into a building by reflection, 
as opposed to that received direct 
from visible sky. Conclusions based on 
experiments carried out with models 
proved in practice to be very accurate, 
as shown by observation of a hospital 
in Scotland and a school in Berkshire 
buili in accordance with the findings. 
The study will be of interest to archi- 
tects and others concerned with the 
lighting and fenestration of large 
buildings. 

NORBERT 


A GUIDE TO COMPULSORY PUR- 
CHASE AND COMPENSATION. By R. 
D. Stewart-Brown. Sweet G Maxwell. 
185. 6d. 

The law of compulsory purchase 
and compensation is not simple. 
There are so many old cases and too 
many very new Acts. However, 
several professions today require a 
working knowledge of these matters 
in students’ examinations and in 
practice. Happily there are a number 
of books, large or small in scale, 
covering this territory in detail or in 
outline. Mr Stewart-Brown’s admir- 
able guide first appeared in 1948, 
priced 6s. 6d., in pamphlet form. It is 
now in its third edition, bound as a 
book, and revised (except on p. 71) to 
1955. Meanwhile it has also been 
used as the basis of the introductory 
essay on this subject in a loose-leaf 
encyclopaedia. 

The learned author does not 
attempt the degree of explanation and 
annotation appropriate in, say, Hals- 
bury’s Laws. He certainly does not 
seek to rival the great textbooks such 
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as Hudson, so revered by the expert, 
so vast, and so antiquated. His book 
deals with basic principles, and has 
the merits of modernity, clarity of ex- 
pression, and extreme brevity. He 
has made, as it were, a good bold 
half-inch map of the whole area; it is 
very suitable for beginners or for any 
practitioner who has forgotten the 
essential shape of the subject. 

At 18s. 6d. for 132 pages, no bigger 
than this page and counting in the 
tables and index, this work can be 
commended particularly to the pros- 
perous non-smoker. Even he may jib 
at the bold, unlovely and wearisome 
print, more suited to an old-fashioned 
trade catalogue than to Mr Stewart- 
Brown’s elegant and sensible prose. 

J. D. JAMES 


PLANNING AND COMPENSATION LAW. 
By W. A. Leach. Estates Gazette. 775. 6d. 

The scope of this new book is wider 
than its title or even its sub-title—‘“‘An 
Exposition of the Town and Country 
Planning Acts 1947 to 1954’’—might 
suggest. Mr Leach’s exposition ex- 
tends beyond the law in the strict 
sense and deals also with practice as 
indicated by Ministerial circulars, 
appeal decisions, andsimilar material. 
Moreover, in his exposition of the law 
of compensation Mr Leach deals with 
a number of other statutes, e.g. those 
governing the procedure of compul- 
sory purchase. Since he is dealing 
with two separate although related 
subjects—planning and compensa- 
tion—the result is an almost monu- 
mental work of over 1,000 pages in- 
cluding the text of the Acts and the 
more important regulations. Per- 
haps it is as well that he has not in- 
cluded the New Towns Act and the 
National Parks Act. 

In his discussion of the law Mr 
Leach clearly appreciates the issues 
involved and, although one may not 
always agree with his conclusions, his 
observations are usually stimulating 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


Who Should Own the 


New Towns? 


A discussion on the winding-up of the 
development corporations and the vesting 
of their assets. To be opened by GEORGE 
LINDGREN, MP (former Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Ministry of Town & Country 
Planning) and w. ERIC ADAMS (former 


General Manager at Harlow New Town) 


THURSDAY, 9 FEBRUARY 1956 


at 6 p.m. at the Planning Centre 
28 King Street, London, WC2 





TICKETS 2s. 6d. each from the General Secretary 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


Information 


Bulletin 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


Contains up-to-date 
information on town 
and country planning, 
housing, etc., drawn 
from the national and 
local press, government 
publications, technical 





journals, Hansard, etc. 


FIFTEEN SHILLINGS PER ANNUM 


Specimen copy on application to the Secretary, 28 King St, London, WC2 


and helpful. A remarkable feature of 
the book is the extraordinary number 
of cases which he has cited: Only a 
few of these have been decided under 
the Acts of 1947 to 1954, many of the 
others being cited for the purposes of 
throwing light on the probable inter- 
pretation of these Acts. The citation 
of such cases is often the most valu- 
able feature of a legal text book, but 
Mr Leach has been rather too gener- 
ous in this respect. Some of the cases 
he mentions are of academic interest 
and may confuse some readers. 

The author’s use of Ministerial 
circulars and appeal decisions is 
valuable. The Minister frequently 
gives rulings as to whether, as a mat- 
ter of law, certain operations and 
changes of use constitute develop- 
ment. These rulings, although not 
conclusive as to the true state of the 
law, are useful to the practitioner, 
and Mr Leach has done a useful ser- 
vice in assembling this material. The 





Minister has also given a lot of guid- 
ance on matters of practice. For in- 
stance, there are certain types of con- 
dition, which may be lawfully at- 
tached to a planning permission, of 
which the Minister disapproves on 
policy grounds. Here too, Mr Leach 
has gathered together a lot of informa- 
tion, but unfortunately he does not 
distinguish between those conditions 
which are unlawful and those of 
which the Minister disapproves on 
policy grounds; the distinction is of 
importance in that the Minister is 
free to change his policy but not to 
approve conditions which are un- 
lawful. In one or two places he has 
not perceived that advice given by 
the Minister some time ago must be 
regarded as superseded by an appeal 
decision of later date. 

To sum up: this is a book of mixed 
quality; it is a mine of information, 
but must be used with discrimination. 

re We 7 
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THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty 
in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


With Postage 
ONE MAN’S VISION. The story of the Joseph Rowntree Village 
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for SUSSE 


Consulting Engineers: Herbert Lapworth Partners. 


VER three million gallons of water per day will be the 

net yield of the new WEIR WOOD reservoir to supply 
the needs of Crawley, Cuckfield, Uckfield,and East Grinstead. 
The embankment to the reservoir is 1,680 ft. long and 41 ft. 
high, while a concrete tunnel 650 ft. long and ro ft. indiameter 
carries away the flood water from the bellmouth overflow 
shaft, all constructed by Richard Costain Limited. 
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